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ABSTRACT 

Presented in the final report are results of a 4 
V2-iD0nth research project to test music media for inprovement of 
speech articulation and conversational skills of ^6 11- to 
21-year-old trainable mentally retarded (IMR) students in New Haven 
(Connecticut) inner city schools. Included for study aspects are 
discussions on the literature; stimulus for the study, such as 
helping the TMR student experience a feeling of self-^expression; and 
methodology, which involved administration of the Templin-Darley Test 
of Articulation and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT). to two 
experimental and two control classes in school A and to one 
experimental and one control class in school B. Procedures are 
explained in terms of beginning with a familiar song, engaging in 
ear-training and tone-matching games, practicing of rhythm patterns, 
learning a new song, and closing with a familiar song. Detailed are 
speech articulation activities such as repetitively singing "Good 
morning. Miss Moss" for ractice in diction; and vocabulary 
development activities such as describing the animals while listening 
to a recording of the "Carnival of the Animals" by Saint-Saens. Given 
are results which indicate improvement (but not at the significant 
level) by the three classes, and significant iaiprovement iy the one 
class (school B) on the PPVT as a result of reinforcement and review 
by the teacher. Conclusions and recommendations are given to include 
need for a longer experimental period and for more rote experiences 
by TMH/disadvantaged students in learning situations. (MCJ 
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ABSTRACT 



This pilot research projoct was, designed to test 
music media for the improvement of speech articulation and 
conversational skills of trainable mentally retarded 
students in inner city schools. 

This study did not expect to replace the traditional 
teachinp; techniques of speech correction and therapy but to 
^ ^velop helpful adjuncts to them. 

The procedures focused on tv7o areas: (1) improvement 
of speech articulation and (2) development of vocabulary 
skills. The instruments for evaluatincr these areas vore : 
(1) The Tomplin-DarlQz Test of Articulation c;nd (2) Poabody 
P ict ure yocabulary Tqs t . 

The first area was concex^ned vci th experimenting with 
musical activities that had repetitious but interesting ways 
to practice diction ^ to refine the hearing acuity of enun- 
ciation, and to augment rhythmic patterns of accv^nted and 
unaccented syllables of a word» phrase or sentence. 

The second area concentrated on the verbal oxpres- 
sions of concepts demonstrated by groups participating in 
discussions v?hile listening to recordings; and crea\;ive 
body movements and pantomimes. 

The researcher supervised the pretesting at thv^ 
beginning of January 1973 and the posttestlng at the end of 
Kay 1973 of six classes v?ith a total of forty-six (^6) 
students. They had been previously tested, f?rouped and 
classified by the New Haven Public School System as train- 
able mentally retarded stitdents. At the be?;innlng of the 
experiment, their ages ranpod from eleven years, three 
months to twenty-one years, three months. 

Foui' of the classes at School A, an inner city school 
were divided into two experimental classes and two control 
classes. Two classes at School B, also an inner city school 
were divided into one experimental class and one control 
class* I'he researcher met each of the experimental classes 
three tii'ios a week for twenty-five minute sessions. 

Although some sessions wore subjected to chanf?c due 
to the iioods of tne students or otlior circuTistances , the 
researcher follovrcd a g,cneral music lesson plan for each 
ser>sionr (1) bc^ln with a fanDiliar r;cng, (2) enjoy ear- 
trainings or toae-:i)atchir*g games, (3) practice rhythm pat- 
terns, (^) learn a new song, a new verse of a recently 
learned song or review old songs, and (5) close with a fami- 
liar «ons« 



Each area of study was limited in length of timt 
long enough for pvipcosrsful repetition and short enough for 
intjsXQilt span. 

In the study of the statistics of the experiment i 

the analysis of covarlance v:as used for the posttoct soores 
using the protest scores as a covariate* The level of 

significance vas ,05. The analysis of the final results 

for both tests showed that the three experimental classes 

showed improvement but not enough to be considered statis- 
tically significant. 

Because the tvjo classes at School B were self-con- 
tained and independent, the teacher of the experimental 
class rearranged her learning units so that she could 
review and reinforce the musical activities as presented by 
the researcher. ' . 

In a separate analysis of the test scores at School 
B, the experimental class showed statistical significant 
improvement in the Feabody Picture Vocabulary Test. 

The experimental classes at School A were scheduled 
differently into many mult 1 -level loarninss groupings. It 
was not possible for the teachers with the two experimontal 
classes at School A to review or reinforce the musical 
activities as presented by the researcher. 

Thus the researcher concluded that music media 
could be an inportant tool for improving speech articulation 
and vocabulary skills first through enjoyable imitation, 
then repetitious practice and, finally, discriminating 
listening. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Identifylnpi t ho.. Pr oblem 

This was a pilot projout to test classroom methods 
and materials of music for Improving the speech articulation 
and vocabulary coramunicatlon okllls of tho trainable mental-, 
ly retarded (TMR) students In special education classes in 
inner city schools of the Nov/ Haven Public Schools. Tho 
various Giedia and materials of music education were studied 
as to their utilization for the Improvement of the diction 
and the oral communication of inner city TMfl students. 

The trainable mentally retarded students v;ore chosen 
for this project because many studies have shown that speech 
defects are more cor^jnon among theoi than among average stu- 
dents. Tho inner city schools vrere selected after it i/as 
noted by Karrry Hothman, Supervisor of Special Education 
for the Nev; Haven Public Schools, that el^hty-flve percent 
of the TMR classes are located in the inner city schools. 
Mr. Rothraan also stated his belief that this percentacc^ 
w<?.uld be representative of many other school systems through- 
out the country. 

The researcher believed that the TMR student's 
speech abilities are very closely related with his daily 
accomplishments: success or failure. 

Because speech disabilities have very comp],ex 
origins and reinforcements, the researcher desired to give 
the THR students tv;o opportunities for speech Improvement in 
musical activities: 

(1) the Joy of successful accomplishments in a class- 
room situation, and 

(2) the comfort of indirect practice of speech skills* 

Another concern of tho researcher was that TMR stu- 
dents should have some genuine successes, so noted by their 
peers and their teachers. A few real successes in music 
could bolster tho near misses and temper the sad failures of 
other study areas. 
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Suyyeylnc;, the ^ LI teynt:.ijx.e 

In view of consistent findings of surveys, speech 
defects? have been more common among the educationally sub- 
normal students than among normal* 

Stammering;, indistinct articulation, and general 
speech retardation are found more frequently among the sub- 
normal Gtudcnt^i* These difficulties may not be due to 
phyfiloal dofoctvS in the speech mechanism or in the brain 
but may bo the result of some deepsot emotional^condi tion 
caused and perpetuated by the mental condition. 

Speech or oral communication is very important to 
the individual's ability to establish a social and personal 
life in his community* Speech is a basic tool for learning, 
language functions as an expression of the emotions as well 
as a means of thinking.-^ 

A careful preliminary search of bibliographies in 
abstracts, articles, books, doctoral researches and other 
study projects failed to reveal an> previous invesoiaiatlons 
of this particular type or In this specific manner. 

The singinK activities dlscusned in books on the 
education of the mentally retarded children neglected this 
correlation of speech and singing. One book was found that 
related these two activities: Sing. Your Vhv^ to Bettgr. 
Speech , by Gertrude Walsh and published by 3. p7 Dutton and 
Company, Inc., 19^^7^ But there were no references as to the 
book^s use for the mentally retarded or for inner city stu- 
dents. In faott this researcher noted that most of the 
examples might not be suitable in levels of difficulty nor 
in areas of interest for the mentally retarded students or 
for inner students* 

In reviewing both the general and specialized re- 
search and published materials in music for the exceptional 



Tans ley and Guilford, The. Education of glow Learn- 
ins. london; Routledge and Kegan Paul, I96I, p. 75. 

J. P» B. Dobbs, The Slow Learmvr and Music . London: 
Oxford University Press, 196b, pp.7-B. 

-^Cruickshan]c and Johnson, editors, Kduoa^t^lon of 
P,y^<^Rtionill Childz-Gn and Youth. Englewood^Gll f f s , N. J.: 
PrentlCG-Hali, Inc. 1967 » p. 389. 
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latudent, the researcher noted that there wore only six 
books published for the area of Gmslc therapy or music for 
the exceptional chl3d. All of these books stress the one- 
to-one rolatlonnhlp of child to therapist rather than the 
special clai3sroom of an Inner city i:3Chool» 



m^itnullis^lox^J^ 

I-an/^uage ^Jlrillg (clear artloulatlon find vocabulary, 
achievement) are nost vital for today's child and tommoroi^^o 
adult • The skills to express oneself verbally and to compre- 
hend instructions, coainents or statements by others whether 
in business oi- social contacts are as important as the 
abilities to read and v/rite* 

The mentally retarded students need vocabulary skills 
in order to understand their ovui exnerlences and to be able 
to discuss their experiences V7ith their peers and their 
parents. These lan;;ua?^e arts are very importan^:: to the In- 
divid\ial*s ability to establish a soclol and nersonal life 
In his corpjnunity, lontcuarce functions as an expression of 
the emotions as v-^ell as a means of thinking. 

Training in llsteniRy; for comprehension of verbal 
Instructions and explanations also muc^t be ^ adied and prac- 
ticed by the mentally retarded students. Their education 
should also prepare the skills of communication for social 
and business contacts and should help them have happy and 
efficient relationships as part of their skills for earn- 
ing a livelihood. Vfhile mentally retarded students are in 
school, they are gaining by instruction and encourageraent in 
rehearsal for life as an adult after leaving school. 

Alienated somev?hat from their environment, the mental- 
ly retarded students cannot keep up with the ruental develop- 
ment of the average students. The amount of their experi- 
ences for social grouth fi^equently may be llniited due to the 
many physical tests and exaralnations as well as numerous 
sessions v:ith the school psychologist and guidance counselor. 
Frequently these reminders of failures have been scheduled 
during the play or relaxation periods so as not to interfere 
with the '^essential'^ subjects of readinc; and mathematics. 
Thus the mentally retarded students have missed too many 
companionablfj associations with their peers. These creative 
or play periods are a main source of possible successful 
activities, a necessary element for positive attitudes and 
renewed efforts for all study subjects. 

Balanced educational learnings of cosjrltive (basic 
studies of reading and mathematics), ^jCfectlve (creative and 
expressive activities), and mot o^Jlc^ areas (physical 
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oducntlon) aro an important to the all-round growth of tho 
TMR studonts as thoy aro ror tho avorage students. 



This research project concentrated on the affective 
or creative and exproosivo oxporlencef? primarily. These 
wore various muEilcal activities to enable tho mentally 
retarded students to relax, to unfold, and to "let thorn- 
solves go." Thus thoy would gain In confidence, would 
develop more positive attitudes toward their surroundings 
and would become more capable of participating in their 
school studies. 

It vjas the researcher's belief that the abilities to 
speak and to converse are strongly influenced by social 
interactions and by /?;roup oxperlnnoos, both of which can be 
fostered in music activities and wi^ich bring some elements 
of success. 

Music activities can help the mentally retarded stu- 
deiit develop the creative abilities to experience fun and 
pleasure within the group. Some of these satisfactions can 
assist in developing these social nkilla, all necessarily 
expressed in speech and conversation skills s 

(1) to be recognized and accepted as a member of a 
group, 

(2) to have a sense of accomplishment and success 
recognized by his peers, 

(3) to experience a feeling of self-expression 
through acceptable contributions to the group's 
singing and conversations, and 

i^) to have a feeling of belonging, of self-worth as 
a member of his group. 

These musical activities v/ere singing songs, body 
movement of dancing, rhythm instrument exercises and listen- 
ing to recordings. It was believed that the successes in 
musical activities might fortify the Tm student whose 
verbal slcills might be trapped in a negative spiral of 
failures limiting his social development and relationships. 
As the music activities offer social improvements, the TMR 
student should feel more confident in the most important 
social skill: speech and conversation. 
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CHAPTSH II 



STATlillGivIT OF PROBLEM AWD 0BJh5CTIVr:S 



Tho purporjo of this pJ.lot project was to test the 
uso.^ of mnslc lys teaching ruedia for tho Improvement Qf 
fipooch articulation and vocabulary skills of trainable 
mentally retai\lod (Ti^R) students In Inner city schools. 

S pe cific OV;liic^tl\^os 

(1) How can singing son^^^s and musical Piames bs tised for 

tho Improvement of articulation of Individual words? 

(2) Hov; can playing of classroorn and rhythm Instruments be 

coordinated to encourage rhytlimlc speech and melody 
patterns In v^ords* phrases and full sentencosV 

(3) In v.liat v:ays can listening to orchestral recordings 

actuate patitomlne in body moveriiont for the develop- 
ment and the iuiprovement of vocabulary? 

(^) Hov; caii group discussions while listening to contem- 
porary popular songs, Broadway chow tunes, and short 
classical recordings stimulate and expand the use of 
vocabulary in the social conversational skills? 

(5) Hov7 can token reinforcements be used as rev;ards for 

encouragement to try new verbal activities or skills? 

Access ar:/ Objectives, 

(1) to encourar^o activities for extjerlences in fun, group 

participation, and achievement, 

(2) to develop positive social attitudes through Improved 

skills in singing and speech, 

(3) to understand and enjoy conversation skills of talking 

and listening, and 
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(4) to oxporlenco body movonientB for a sense of rhythm 
and rnusclo cooi^dinatlon* 



It Kafj nssuniod that tho functloni^ of sXmirifr^ and 
sp(^ech are oXori^oIy related «lnce they uso the sarno muscleo 
breathing mechanism, bono fitruoturcR and body cavities. 

It v:as also AGSumed that singing can facilitate a 
slovfer end more /sana?;eable pace for Improving the articula 
tion of tho TMll students. 

It v?as further assumed that music is a social raeano 
of communications, both verbal and non^verbalf and that 
auccof!S in this area v.^ould bo a benefit to tho social dev- 
olopraont of tho TMU student to be utilized in vocabulary 
skills in con-zersatlonst 

It was likewise assumed that the TMfi student would 
benefit from successful experiences as an individual In hi 
classroom or as a group member of this class • 



Bag.?. 0 , Hy pj^tiinsa^ 

It It was hypothesi^^ed that sin^^ing can improve the arti- 
culation of trainable mentally retarded students in 
• Inner city schools • 

II • It also was hypothoslKcd that the vocabulary of trains- 
able mentally retarded students in inner city schools 
could bo increased through group discussions centered 
on the texts of songs sind through guided activities in 
games and pantomime experiences organized to recording 
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CflAPTiSa III 



Tho populcttion foi^ this expowlrnent consisted of six 
Inner city classe::j in the Nev; Haven Public School System. 
Tho atuclonbs of those clar^sor, had boon previously to^^ted, 
/?;roupod ami identified as trainable riicntally retarded stu- 
dents. Thoiv chronic Jo ages at the beginning; of tho oxperi-* 
laent in January 1973 ranged from eleven years three months 
to twenty-ono year^ throe nonths. 

Four classes were in one sol^ool which shall be kno^m 
in this project report as iichool A. Tho other tv;o classeo 
v;ero in another 5;o[iool v<hich shall be known in this project 
report as School 



Ti'^o nationally standardisced and validated tests were 
administered to all of the students? 

(1) ?milUl2d^la3:l2X TrJLtL PX Ayticjaati^on, and 

( 2 ) T]io Pf^aboji.'i £3j}JiaJJS. yoc^-bulary Tpst^o 

The aubtest or Soref5nin« Test of the Tcpp^liti^rvrloy 
'LnSSi fi£ 4rtiQJl}£ltion. vras chosen beoause it coul7i*'be ^1 von 
very quickly eo that the test scores would not be subjected 
to the variance of boredoai, short attention span» build-up of 
antipathy or fear of the testt and of time for recall of 
other unfavorable experiences of frustrating tests* 

'Hh?^ fs.^s^S^X Picturo, Vooabi^ljvry^ Test vas chosen be- 
cause tho subjects were not requirexl to read or speak so 
that neither non«readers nor speech-impaired stiulents of the 
trainable mentally retarded classes v:ould be handicapped in 
their scores. There was no time limit on the test so as to 
make tho trainable mentally retarded student feel rushed or 
pressured. 




Of the four olac>soa at School A, two olafjnes were 
deolf^natod a.y oxporlraontal classo^} and tv?o olastios bccami3 
tho control ola.'.tso£?» One of 'che tvo "c lassos at iSo^ool B 
Mas designated r\s the oxporliaontal class, The othor oli.ss 
becaino the control clav^^, 

Duo to transfori£!, lllnosses or other cau^jOvS for 
abwonoews, tho total nunhor of ^mbjoots for tho protesting? 
and posttcf;tinff was a« follows i 



TABLri; I 



PMLyLhuiLl Ph„. of t^ub.l ec t 



Experiraental Control 
Clas.sos Classoa 



School 


A. 


Class ;rl 


u 


■ Claas 




7 






ClaKS ffZ 


? 


Class 




10 


School 


3 


Glass 


,8 


Class 


//6 


8 


Total 






21 






25 



This experiment wna a non-equlvalont control deslc;n 
since tho control group and the experimental group did not 
have pro-oxporimental samplini^ equivalence. 



Both .«;roup^3 constituted naturally assembled collocfc- 
ives such as classes of pretested and identified tr^ilnable 
mentally regarded students of classes in inner city schools 
and of students v;ith speech problems. 

It vras expected that the aain variance would be the 
geography of the schools. This variance v;ould bo limited 
since both ohoson schools were inner city schools thus in- 
dicating more similarities than disparities. 



E?-0SQAi!ilQ^J2.fLLi.ata 

Both the experimental group and the control group 
were pretested at the beginning of January 19?3 and were 
post tested at the end of i-iay 1973. 

The researcher raot each experimental class three 
times a v;cek. 
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The control clasnes bnd tho usJt.ial ov normal actlvl*' 
ties of trrdna>:)lo nentally rotarrtod clas&'os in an Inner city 
school J tho Morvice^ of thei r clafJGrooni teachers and the 
city atiOicnoa r^poooh npoclaX5.r;t or ttieropist# 

It v;aG expootod that tho control group vrould establish 
^'avornvt:e" innrovonent of opoeoh nrtlcnlatlon and ^rovrth of 
vocabulMry of a trainable r^\ontally retarded clans as tho 
history c-nd i;mt\)ratl on of both tho .x]3orinental group and tho 
control proup Ghould be as clearly related as j^ossiblo with- 
out havinr; random! ;LU"xt ion* 



Otatiotlo:\l AnalyGi3 

Analysis of tho covarionco wan aado vjith the protest 
Goore*'^ used as a covarlato. 



DESCHIPTIO:-; OP ACTIVITIES 



G on oral ^ Pr c^c cduyfi-'^, 

Tho General proccdvrcs^ for this pilot project \^oto 
based on tho prenlso that lanj^u^ige skills are flrot Imitated , 
thon practiocd, and finally, acquired by tho reflnemont of 
guided St lull GO* 

These cenoral procedure.^ had three areas of oonoorn; 
(1) cn,1o^'7:iont and onrlc^hjnont , (2) ckllJ.a, and (3) concepts. 
In that sormoncct tiio cnjoynont and onrlchicent oxporionces 
would build c-niocer;8 for tho foundation of sltllln. The dovc3- 
opi^fent of akills vjould give imderst ndlng of concepts # 

Corilnr^ in full circle, tho trainable mentally retarded 
student \sould have further enriched activities Khich vjould 
lead to nore advanced olrills v;hich in t\n-n vrould develop 
more bac]x:':round , inforraation and abilities for larr>er and 
more oc;:iple>: concopts. 

The researcher vp.s concerned with the use of music 
methods and materials for tho Improvement of speech articu- 
lation and oonverv^atlon skills of trainable mentally retarded 
students in inner city schools • 

The use of music methods and roaterialo was not expect- 
ed to replace the traditional teaching techniques for speech 
improvement or therapy but to be used as helpful adjuncts to 
them* 

In preparation of the selection and coordination of 
muriical matorlala and activltlcij, a review was made as to 
the basic cau^^os of poor ianouaj^e and speed for the train- 
able mentally retarded student:;. 

One of the most Important elements in the dyn func- 
tion of speech or language communication was the psychologi- 
cal factor. Most of the trainable mentally retarded studenta 
live in a very sheltered, protective and tense environment. 
Parents have difficulty In acceptlnF5 the retarded i^tudent as 
he is. As a result of this concern, they tend to iJhelter 
and protect the student and thus isolate the student from 
other students. 
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Tho lyolatod retardod student Is limited In his 
oppoi^tunition of 1ntorGhnn/.-e in talklnrs::, Theroforo, he hns 
a 11 ml tod "i:nckf',rcund of c:.pcrlences in the wfion of voi^ds for 
vocabulniw builclln'^. Another rofnult of this l?^olatlon is 
tho llrvltiod opportunity to practice tcchnlquoii of expres- 
sion: tl)o dir5C)i^;sions and co:/ipnrlsonrj with frionds of tholr 
Gheired oxporioncos* 

Good speech doveiopo In an encouraging and approving 
atmosphero* Too often tho retarded .student hno had too fov; 
experlcnooi: of cncoura^^;ement nnd approval and too many ex-- 
porlencos in insecurity, timidity and shynoG^^. 

Tho retarded student 1/3 too Inexperienced In Intor- 
porsont\l relationships to be av^aro of vocabulary for a.b^^ 
stractions and generalizations from hie experiences • 

V/ith these problem areas In observation, tho ro- 
sor.rohor developed three general procedures; to be oonai- 
dered as baoteround procedures with each of the specific 
procedures . 

GeneraJ. Objr; c t J vjr^S. 

(1) to develop a olassroora a1;rfiosphere of encouragement, 
approval, a)id cooperation between the researcher and 
the class student?;, 

(2i to reoof;nl^e and accept every child's contribution 
to the classroom muslcax activities, and 

(3) to encourage peer recognition and understmidlng 
among the students. 



S}MC 1 f c^. Py,o c Qd u ICO s 

This pilot research study had five specific objec- 
tives v^hich vrero divided Into tho tvfo basic areas for tost- . 
in^:-; the tv/o hypotheses of the use of music activities as 
teaching media in the improvement of speech articulation and 
vocabulary skills. 

The researcher met each oxperimontal class three 
times a week* Each class period v;as tv;enty-flve minutes in 
lensth. Most of these class sessions utilized a general 
music lesson plan as follows: 

(1) to begin with singing a familiar song, 

(2) to have an ear-training or tone-matching game which 

utlli^^ed an Initial consonant and one vowel 
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bor^lnnJjvr with the plosive, then tho fricative rmrt 
ending; with the nuf^aX con^onant^, or a r^hort phraso 

(3) to oxperionco a few rhythtii pabterns with clappiriK, 
rhjthm in.strunonts, or body movement 6;otivltloa, 

{k) to learn a short son*"?, a now vcrtje to a recently 
learned sons$ or review old songr», and 

(5) to oloce with tho singing of a familiar song, 

>3oth familiar and now songs were choaon for their 
rolnforcc-ncnt of articulation skill;? ay well av^ convorisa- 
tional interest bo inner city school children. 

ED.c^h area of study yias llraltod in length of time: 
Ions onoii^ch for sr.a&l[?/lfHl repetition and short enough for 
L^Jl?vni-Ul '^pan. Tho researcher was conoernod that only a 
limited a'iiormt of loarninn: v;as possible in each class 
session and that too lon?c n time for one activity might 
recall paot struggles or even failures. It v;as the opinion 
of tho researchor that short, succei^f^ful ^'appetizers" were 
excellent motivators for Icarnln/^^s in the next class 
session • 

The first hypothesis to be tested was concerned with 
the first and second specific objectives which were centered 
on the improvement of speech articulation # 

P?:^^,cedprc>_^ How can singing songs 

and muoioai games bo used for the improvement of articula- 
tion of individual words? 

The area concerned in this specific objective covered 
tho coordination of the smallest group of muscles in the 
speech aeohanism; those required for the enunciation of one 
initial cotisouant with one vowel* Socao examples of these 
procedures are as follows: 

A. Ta'^/l-nnt'i'^hJ^^^ were used to involve repetitions of 

consonants; in short phrases sunf? by the researcher and 
echoed by tho class or individual students # 



Researcher 




• - I. X.' i-r » i— ~— . — (>,-~. 

Good raorn';ing, Gar-y Good ;norn-lnrc, hias Moss 
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Other ^>hort phi^annn with ^Jlrnllar short molodlec woro 
svmg by the rosoarchor and echoed by the clasy or Individual 
students • Kvory f?tudont wo\ild have a turn to participate # 

B» of rceosnltlon of verbal soimdf3 woro 

used to ir.rprovo ti^o studont*s noilty of hearing and listen- 
ing: to nonr>cni:LJo .syllables uoin:^* an Initial consonant and 
one vowol# 

A b.'^slc rhytha patter of lons» long» short -short, 
lone;, L L S3 L, or ^ ^ ^ C ^^'^^ ufiod in many activities* 

FInrjh ca>vln, oach V7lth one large printed consonant, 
woro dorjipned v'ltli a dark color for the voiced consonants 
and a liRhb color for the vo1co1o;:^g con^Jonants: 

gxf^-nnlo ; 

B - rod D — emerald green V - oran??o G - purple 

P - pink T - light green F - lemon yellox K - lavender 

The roGcarchCir v/ould speak and hold the flash card 
with the letter: 



Bah Bah Bah fiah Bah (rhythm of L L £3M L) 

Poo Poo Poo Poo Poo 

Bay Day Day Day Day 

Toe Tee Tee Tee Tee and others. 



C» Iridcjcr^^n^qpJ.^^^^^^ and mu,'iical syllables were incorporated to 

teach concept^j of high/lov;, soft/loud, faGt/olow, up/dovm 
and r>ame/dlf feront • 

E'Sft^IiJLlii * 



do 


so 


tl 


fa 


la 


ml 


so 


re 


fa 


do 


rai 


ti 


re 


la 


do 


so 



The resoarcher uf;ed hand levels (palm dowti and at 
right onglo to the body) to domonQtrate hlp;her or lov.'or 
position or the syllables for rote Icarnin?; as thft trainable 
mentally retarded .students could not read the syllables on 
the chalkboard. 
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D • J jjll j;L.Xi'^I]l-,^ QlX^r/i ^ t h 0 on n 1 cl 0 r ab 1 0 i* c p o 1 1 1 1 on of 1 1 n o n 
of texi; uero to ^lelp tho student to Improve the? actunl 

sound rj that' ho whos to ^;ln? or spoak* 

iliRC and Shino 

Cor:io nri'J. f^o with dig to that Inncl 

Wirjo iDun built his ^l0use upon the rook 

Bln.:;o 

Old iiaoiJonald had a farm 
Kum hn Yah 

She Ml he-) comin::s round the roountain 
I live in the city 

E?^S^^\dn]r^r5^y^ How can playlni^ of 
claiL^r:roo:ii inf?.tru.Tients 'co coordinatod to oncoura^jo rhytJmlc 
Gpcech and melody patterns in v?ords, phrases and full 
Gontcncoj;? 

The soove of thin specific objective v/as centered on 
two basic p.pooch defects? : 

(1) retardation of soeech due to lack of associations 
betv?een v^ords and concepts; and 

(2) rliyth::) of speech due to starnLnering or too fast 
jUMble of v;ords. 

The procedures of this specific objective were con- 
cerned v/ith spGoch dexterity of the trainable mentally 
retarded students, the coordination of syllables into words 
for short phra^os or rhythm patterns and the further coali- 
tion of vrord grouping Into sentences, 

A. &cy:''^iltlcj^fi, were xised for both sounds and body coordina- 
tion for rhythi^ic coordination. First, the researcher 
placed only one dru'n stick on the desk in front of each stu- 
dent. The student then uas instructed to pick it up. The 
researcher made no attempt at this time to teach ''right or 
left hoaid.'^ 

The student then echoed rhythms played by the 
researcher: Uui (1) or Shcrt'-Short (S S). 

(1) L L L L 

(2) L L S3 L 

(3) L L L (the student spoke "sh'^ for the rest) 
Those patterns were practiced as other examples of 
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ear-braining v:lth primary ompluxrMn on pattern (2) L L L» 

Aftor pattern (2) v?as performed fairly eanily by tho 
doiiinMnt riO.nd, the r>l:iKumt v^tij^ in:;truoted to put tho dmim 
sticlc in the othor h.^ncU This oxporlonco pi'OVoJcocl Gorne 
lau;i:}^»tor at hov; dlfforont it felt to \xoe tho other hand. 

The BRno patterns v/oro practiced, f^ow the patterns 
vjero nomov;hat fanilirvr but the novj loarnlngG wore the 
GXporioncos of uuin.^; the non-doninant hand v;ith tho drum 
stiok6*. 

After this oxporienca bocta^^io fairly confort.nblo, the 
studorit V7ac RXxen a ^jocond drUT. sjtick. Kou tho student 
played the rhychm pnttcrns with both hands. No 

attc^'T>pt v:as rn^ido at thii^ tirae at altornntin/? riKht/loft 
ht'indfi iti the rhythm patterns. 

SV' -ie tho student:."? participatin,^: in this pilot pro- 
;)ect v:ori'> coe\v\o:ovSf the motivation of usincc real drum 
Gtickr^ vra?3 vory hir^h, Tho researcher ^as of the opinion ' 
thsit in a lonrror research period ^ tno atudonto v?ould have 
bocoiao fairly comfortable using patterns that alternated 
left ond right hands ♦ 

3* A^^ri02}ti7^L_^V^iLlin^ft oi' students' names, 

placet ana cb jeot^j in tho ciasf;roo:a v^ero played with the 
druci Gtick.^. 

Geoigo Brovaiing, Pee,ft-y Bailey» John Smith 

L S3 SSSS L L 

Nov; Haven* Hartford » Nev; Yoi^k City, V/ashington, D. C. 

L S 3 L L L L S S S S L L L 

chalk board, window shade, moving leaves, blue bird 

LL SSL SSL LL 

TambourlnoB, maracas, and claves wore also used in 
theno oxeroiso^?. 'rheso rhythm in^truncntn wore us^ed for the 
basic pattern: L L S S L, Later the rhythm was played on 
these instriuaonts at different phyvSical levels: high, n^iddle, 
low, front, behind, loft hand, rlp,ht hand, etc, 

lj;yiiil01\.51^nss were sung and played by the drum sticks 
for each syliablo of the text. rhc no:<t step, if a lon?;er 
reb^earoh period had been available, was for sovei^al studenti^ 
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to play the b^islc pattern vihMc the remaindor ot the claas 
snug tho Kord^' of the song* 

With nil of l;ho rViyfchm In RtvumontJ:; , particularly tiio 
Arxm sticlrot t^r>ooinl oppcn^fcurU tier? for the Gtudcntri to '^bang*' 
tho lnotrin.^.entt:5 very faot vzere providocK Otherwise > the 
students ''played the musical In^^truments" and did not ''bong 
like a baby J' 

I^* pT^CCJc5-?:brdAUC?^^ ^^nd patterns wore used v^ith rhythm 
pattorn(l) h L L# Fi.ve basic Oz^ff techniques Vioz^e 
utilized* 

(1) clap C (hands) 

(2) mxap S (finyers) 

(3) patschen V (pat thighs) 

(k) tap T (one or both feet) 

(5) nod H (head) 



G 


0 


G 


G 


C 


C 


S 


S 


C 


P 


C 


?■ 


G 


T 


P 


T 


G 


C 


G 


N 



and other combinations. 

The renenrcher v;ould illustrate one pattern and th^j students 
v;ould echo it* 

Tho .second hypothesis to te tested concerned the 
third and fourth specific objectives which were centered on 
the development of vocabulary skills in these four problem 
areas : 

(1) poor l^ckc- round of speech and language (lack of 
opportunity to talk vjith peers or with adults), 

(2) limited backgrovmd of experiences (shortage of 
activities for discussing or remembering events 
with others )» 

(3) discoura^^ing emotional and social factors (shyi^ess 
from l^isecurity in language or withdrawal frora fear 
of asking questions and seeking help), and 

(^0 poor capacity to p:enerall5:e (limitations of thinking? 
because of the extra need to deal with words for 
abstractions ) • 

EjLQCcd3IIlg^ In what ways can 

llstcninj^j orchontral recordings actuate pantoiuirrje in body 
movement for the dovelopinent and the loiprovenient of 
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vocabulary? 

This npoclflc objective portaAned to ^trotchlnft- the 
trainable lii/iatally rclrjrdod student '^3 attention span for 
Kovmd^j, I^^ jj^cnoro.i, the sH^udont was euoouragcd to listen to 
variolas nuciaal rccordlUK^^- ^short coraoosl tions v^lth only one 
mood; thos:^ vjith tvo moodf} fo:c A B A ternary form* thoGe 
v?lth sevoral iuood.s) thnt could bci grouped for a nhort ytory 
iioquonoe. The record tnga ;;oro neloctod from clHSslcal and 
contoi.iporary popular riuHic* 

A* y^^lc^^onoovt^i of hlgh/lovr, slovr/fa^'t, i\nd loud /go ft v?oro 
Introduced v:hi:io llateninK to records by oxprosslng body 
movouont^^ • 

S.>L3iiIPla' llu^5ic: ifcoJ?uUJ.af a contemporary inntruinental 

pODulnr corrtnosit Ion 
Move f:lnp:erf5 fast(r.lovO Vihon the muolo is fafJt(Glow). 
Hove Vjnnds hiffh(lovj) vrhen the ;ausic is liigh(loi:)» 
Hove hnnds ond sxvzis bip:( small ) v;hon the rjusic is 
loud(«oft)i 

Discuar.ions v:ero encouraged a^s to how you know when 
tho miislo eziv^rrisccid ono Idea* chanr,od to a different idea 
and sometines expressed tvno ideai3 at the ^;ame time; loud and 



A sinpXifJed version of thi.^ exercise v?as frequently 
iiocd ar; the first vactivity of tho general music lesson plan 
fv.i.b.':;titutino; for the opening faniliar son/;* At this 
activity, tho body movement was led by tho researcher and 
imitated by tho class students* The sequence was as 
follov/s : 

(1) move finr^errj fa^t to music 

(2) move both hruids up and dovm about six inches 

(3) move both hands above nead and back to chest level 

(4) move one hand hi^h and dov:n, the other MrM and dovm 

(5) Kove both hands forviard to arms len,^th and back to 
to first position. 

(6) move one hand forward and back, then the other hand 
forv;ai-d and back* 

(?) have students stand up and bo\mce/bend knees In 

rhythm to music v;hlle doing ^xll patterns Kith hands 
and<':vms as above. 

(8) balance on ri??;ht foot then shift balance to left foot 
while continuing raovcraents of knees, hands and arms 

(9) Do everything t^nd turn around* 

It did not matter if tho students did not follow 
exactly. They seemed to enjoy whatever they could follow. 



r\?:.J^':5lTiv:'.\ t^or non- verbal crxr>rosaXonry v;ere oxplored while 
llrivenin.x v.o chort dcGorlpti ve orohcv-aral compositions. It 
v:riu hopc?d th:\t tho Gcitc'onUiJ v/c;\^l(l learn to lu^o cro^ttivo body 
movr-'^euULj to Oaiv.Cu>s lcl'.:!\?; in\d x\^oHnf;:> thai; would ritiniulaLo 
their porcK^nnl vcrlal oo;;i:nento and dlriCiuwjion;-j ruaoiig tho 
other sUAidoMta. 

i$^:^;iU?JlQ.- IIv^slc: Tho f^:^rniy;}^l oX AulJAiSM Saint- 
ly a en a 

Tho c^tudento lif?toned to tho inucUc and doncribed the 
animals as bir.c/^mall^ uovVng blg/t;mall or faot/t-^lou* \mlkln«, 
runninRt hopplru<, t5lldinr<» oto, Studcntrj thon novcd their 
fingers on the dcakt hrxnds and arms in the air» or hands, 
arrriB and tors^o Khilo r^tandinr-; in one place* A fov: of the 
anirnaXc.* vrore demonstrated while v;alking around tho room, ex* 
tho elophant. 

iim^ijjlfl* Music: Tho^ Sor^j^rerjji, A]rprciitU^^ by Dulcas 

It v:ar> hoped that the children would dlvscuss tho 
story and v;ould protend to pantoralmo movements to express 
tho Gtory. 

The flLn Gtrip war* shovrn v/hilo tho record was played# 
Sorae di^;cn^?;tJion \?aR stitaulated* But tho project vraa dropped 
as tho J3tudcnti5 schemed bored vjlth thi« riuaical selection* 
Tho researcher sut^pootod that thoso teenagers had had too 
many rcpotltlonij of the same aot.lvlty: look at the riamo Ti.1j;3 
strip, listen to tho taiae record, roany timoa throughout their 
school yoar^J. Hovr tha attention span or interest level was 
very niini:aal. It aoemed too late at that time in the 
roiJoarch project to fjtart auotlior pantomimic gacao with a 
prosraniiiiatlc orcher>tral coinpositlon* 

Tho ronearcher had hoped to di«on3s tho muoical 
exprosslonr, for events in the story such aa loud (atron/^':), 
hi,sh (delicate )» soft (mys beriouy ) , fan t( chase), slov;( dreams ) , 
and others. 

h:Q9.£SlJ}j:P.?*^P^§llOM How can group discus- 

sion, whllo lintenini/ to conacriporary popular sonc';^, and 
short olasa.^oal rocordi nr:^'S , stj'nulate and expand the use of 
vocabulary in the social conversational skills? 

This specific objective v?as concerned V7ith the 
trainable mentally rota'rded students' verbal relations to 
other people: his peers, the researcher, and his toucher* 

The researcher vias concerned vjith encouraging an 
enlarged spectrum of expressions and feelings for the train-- 
able nentaXly retarded students in inner city schools, it 
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vras bollov<>d that, the^o teoiiar^cd students had oxporlonced 
imny xoelXn^,^: that could bo coordinvAtod vnth musical 

It !:a.^^ tho boliof of tho researcher that thc^Jc 
activitVO'^ munb bo oxi:^eri e^icod for a foolin^!; of accoinpXliJh- 
mont and }inppincvS retarded Gtudcnb^^ in Inner 

city i:chooir> v?ouXri be ublo to vorb!ili;!o hi a th ought jj oy 
participrite in a dlsouf!;Uon with hif> poeriiJ or the rosoarchor# 

It vjaa hoped that tho .student v^ould booo;ne le*^?5 
defon^iivo and loso ror.orved In the nituatiou of protend 
vjhilo lintcnir.i to music. 

&<fi:an^Jul Solectionr; pcrfor^Aod by Stevio V/ondcr, . James 
Bro^M'n, Jaclc^Jon Fivo and othor^J. 

Tlvo student.^ exhibited their feelin.^ji and partial 
co:nmuiiicr.cion wVth oach othor, ths ooarohor r\"nd the 
teacher of the olr^is by facial oxpro:^i5ion:^ of onjoyment and 
body lox:-uvx^:o of rol^^x^^d po3itio?\c; or luovomont^. But the 
verball:vu:ion v:aG iiaitod to the texti: of tho sonf^a* rjo^:o 
br.oio ii\oto about the artii-^t^;' personal llvcG, and very 
KGnoral tori'^'^ of approval for thf:J recordings. 

ii;c^b^"^:l^:^^ Kov can token rein- 

f orO':;^::::!!^^ CO u ^oa at) roua:r^l^i x'or ^.)i^^ouragonicnt to try new 
verbal aotivitie.si or r)kill;>V 
* 

At each clas?^ nessloii, tho roso-rrohor Carried a clip- 
bo'ird trith a ■oogo for each oXix'-% giviar; tho nauiea of tho 
indlvldu"..! al'i.vj uvLt;j . At each class sodslou, tho rcsearchox' 
marked vhich stiulonf.a v;ero protjont or abt^ent during the 
tone-natclMni; p;cit:)oa. 

After tho researcher felt a rapport Mith tho students 
for nil of tho actlvitlos in tha A^iencral iQu.sic lonaon plan 
had boon es tabli ahoa , tho ])lan for bckon rolnf orceiaents for 
encourasoaont of nc^;* verbal activities or &-kllls vma intro- 
duced. 

The plan v;on announced th.^t ench student who received 
nino plusc;.:: for th.o throe clasn sosyions would rocolve a 
troftt on the last tension of tho v.'eek. 

Plu^JGS were noted for partici pntion in tho various 
musical actlvitiop, . No nlnus \!f\s p;ivon for lack of partici- 
pation or for DOor quality of participation. 

For Gxair,))le, after tlie tone-aatchin^ game, the 
rcsoarchr^r vrould call each narue and Ai:;k, "Did you do the 
exerciseY" The st\ident -.^iould nai or say yes. Then both tho 
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iH^^'oaroher nnd Iho stU'U'nt v;onld aoknowled -;o tho vovk and 

the rCsU:):irchor vjouXd ror^lyp ^'Tlvrc if^ a for ^ 

and very oby-lourO,;/ i*:i:?;iS; tiio plun oa the c.Lrti;^ pcujo* 

Tho irann orocc^i^iivo ua3 f'oli.o'ved Tor oVn^jlu^ the sons 

and fov 0)10 olau:r iuu:io:;l. txorAvity* Thcrci'oro » it v:a3 

po«t;\bico for oiich iU:i;:iGUl; to roooivo at least three pluaofi 
for eaoh oias:' ceJfJlon* 

At tho end of tho third ;::ie,':i)ion in tlio Koek» the 
renearchor v/ouid add un tlio plu^o^i out loud for o^xoh raudcnti 
/uv tho na::>o of atudorit with nine plurjot^ vms called, he 
would ooao to tho front of the roo:u and ohooi^o hl3 treat/ 
rG:.'ard# 

• SoMo of bhvi trcv^^ta that tho ror;of\rchor took to the 
clasoei:) vroro variou:^ onndy b-ira, potRtoohipa/oorn c\rrls/oorn 
chipr^ or pacl^ar>:of^ of U fo ^;av^^r^^ . As n nldo rcfcronco to 
tho lattor, tho roHenrchor noted th.^t *^bluo docs not ♦soll.*^ 
None of tlio life f;avors in the blue p:-iClcof:;eo were chosen as 
tho rod, yolloTv, gror^n and MultlcoJored rare profori^od, 

Tho ronoorcher noted that thc^ students v?ore as 
plcancd to have th.^ reoo.^inl tion of tjnoooViS as to havo tho 
receipt of tho troat* But it ^.c.an cod to notf) that the fear 
of failure in a "nov; vcrbil/musioal skill^' far ovorpowcred 
t\ie dc3ive for an oxtr^v plur^. 

It vras vory doubtful if tho student;^ would havo trirAl 
01 riC:i aotivl*cy for a plur^, ovo.n if it v;oro nooc^yary to 
reoeivo a treat* I^oot of tho tirr:o it Gooro(f:d that tho 
$5tuclcnt« partioii>at<^d in the mur:;ioal activities boof^use thoy 
vrantod to p:;.rticipr\to» 'fVjO rooo1]:^t of tho token rov;ardi a 
pliic , vrns o:a /iddcd bonut:: that their participation ;:as . 
correct I a suoconi^. 

Even RO, tho re;'-oarclior in of tho opinion that tho 
token r:\r.forc',^:iVDnt:5 \7cre pnrticuJ arly inportant for the 
ctudovitG in an inner city school \)ho may not have been 
trained for or na/o asscoiatod v:ith tho niddlo-clasjj 
aohicvonient rjy^'Jtcrri of stUvly for it£^ ovm aako. 
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CHAPTiiil V 



Thi r^llot project v;ar cloiJir^ncd to invectl^^xto the 
foasU.jJ ioy i>nd fur ct icnvili : ::: of v^driv fnif^lcal Kntei^ialG and 
act: Ivl (.i to i t-.provi^ thc) :;iVM.'^h wiculation tw\d. ccnvor- 
C'-iticrifil of trnJ n^b.lo r;entnlly rcl'raxlcd r^tudent.v In 

innor city rohool:^^. i^i^o v;.^n.;lt:A or l\\x^ pro^oct are 

aXrvi;: vrith nO.i o«'i {:lc.n:^ <'cr L^dwcatiC'^Kil, prncticc?^ and 
rcco;^- .cncl: = t Vonr; for Iiu'i^hc^r >n>:^earah v;U.l be found in the 
final cha^^tf^r . 

An'^^.y^j.t-^ of oC'\:AVi:mco. v:ar> vsod for tl^o pocttest 
r^coroo iiniH the pT^^tcst ^M^oroG ar^ (^i oovxv^nto* The Icvol 
of i-\.;ni\f ic?inco •05» 

rVo'; Trvblo II tViO null hypotho;^;ls v;att acocptod* T}ie 
fii^jfit rc:>cavoh hyp:>l:he:'-l was rejected* There 1;^ no nl/>ai- 
f1tv'-.nt dl ifoi^eucc"! hotMocn the exporir ontr^l Rroup and tho 
control f^rouu, uotc^viTr the o::pcrl::Kjatal (rroup grained 
hl:;:hov l:h:/ii tlicit of the contro.l group; but the dltT^^renoo 
v;f\o nob hi:;,ji ononj:;h to be r;t.itir:tic?il].y significant. 

iToni Trd)lo III the null hyuothoois uaiJ accepted ♦ The 
s(^cond ro^'.-^'^rvd> hypothov't^j v-ns rcU:ctini» There is no sl^ni- 
ficnnc dliforc^noo b:vf;uec:n Uhf^ cxporl ^^en tal /;;roup and the 
control :.i'onp. Houovor» th(^ o:a->eriiJiOn tn 1 /^^roup ,;';alncd higher 
tf ovi thai: of tho ccntroL ;:rouu; but the difforenco uas not 
hlf^h Gno\i'7h CO bo Dtabl^itloally ^Jl;^:nlf leant • 



Bccaur^o tho t\;o olasf^os at School ^ v:ero f-;elf-con- 
tainovd and ludoT^ondcnt , tho teacher of the expori rnontRl 
clar^r: rcarrnn';od her loarnin^'; unit3 so that 5dic could ro\''icw 
and roinforco uhe musical activities as presented by tho 
renoarchar * 

KacausG of th1.M roln f orC6:imont , tho scores for the 
tv:o clacrje:^ of School li v;ere analy:^od in similar manner to 
Table 11 and Table 111, 

In Table IV, tho X ojJUll ;ll}r^lLc;/: liiSiV £l A£t^J^i'vtio?lf 
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The rvuor purpoi^e of thin pilot project vms to r^tudy 
the fearjioMity of riiu^ic tc-vch:inB iiuulioL I'or inprovim; 
tho artlcn]Mi.:lori nud oouvorj:-u;lcnr^X ^0:.V.LU^ of trainable ' uon- 
tally vctr^v^lcd :stv,l<,nt^ in invior city i^clioolf^, 

U^-j/./^f- t^ro nD i:ionally st:arid::.ro and validated 

/I J j\? .■:-:V.:i> thc ;>i\uly:;i»; of tiv; pro- 

il:>^':inK :.r:a uo:)Ouo^Ji:: nv: riooro.; ::hov;od that the oxporir^jrrMtaX 
i;ub.)ooi::.' r^iioKo:! imnrov o:^c n in ripcooii ;irt iciila t1 o)i and 
vociiIju J.:-rv Invi; not onoush to bo cone^luorcd Gatir^tically 
i>ip;ni ricaiit: , 

Si; nlf leant imtirovoMonb v;a« ^ihovrn by tho oxpori mental 
olr;so cA: School l> in thc:^ :;c:v-os of tho r^^^rdy P^ct]>rr> 

'i'ho terjcher of thi:^ cvLn^^^^ro*•lrram^ hor 
clrii^^rroc- : :'ic i.u vi ti e:" in o*:'dr^r to roviov: nnd rc^nforoo the 
musical Icarnin^'^^j no praneritfid by the: rr:rj(jarohor * 

It v^M^; notod that the in^>rovc;tcnt vms In the ter^t 
bh^it Ghov:ed reco>^n). tion of a word without Kpcakin;!; thnt v:ord. 
Tho r'35:c'irchor coruadorcd thi^; to b3 lit.^^nin.'jful for helpinr^ 
traln-vblo -^c^iitally r-?tardcd f:itudent:s« based on one of tho 
thooricir: in l:in-:u^f';o; arts tfiat a ^^tudont imst ktiov/ the v;ord 
raid rcoo cui:^'3 the ^iouad of tho v;ord before ho v;lll attorapt 
to say ti'jo v;ord. 

In conclurjion, the rt^-scarchor v?o\\ld like to poixit out 
thfxt thic! Pilot project iia.s demonstrated tho possibility thaL 
rcu5:^ic,^0, activities end rnatorials can be an effootlvo educa- 
tional tool for tho improvomont of articulation fijails and 
conversational i3kllls# 

VJhile thl8 pilot project covered a period of only 
four and a half months, the researcher fools that a lonfi;er 
oxperinental period utilii:ing three v.'oekly sessions given by 
a nusic Bpooiallst and nu^rmented by tlio reviev? and roin- 
forccment by the classroom toaoher v;ould bo v?arrantcd for 
further i;tudy. 

The. ls:^'^Jl)JjlzP^XMZ IsiL^l <lt Axtlpulation tested tho 
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enunc.ln.l;5 on of Ihn rjtiitlontM, irntl^u". tliolr r>f)cooh ar; oorroct 
or ivu^or?v:NM; nr i; loulriUI on as per tho t^^tlo of the text* 
But TK> fu^or inr- v v^i 00. u); bio for inrovoaion t of phonatlon or 

ikivrnv^l ::ituion1;^:i , v^th inl.nUnl vorb'ai ?^r:;fclon , Goor,ad 
to sliov; li:,!rcovcA;-'^n:: In phOiVUslon: quality of £iound» volnmo 
of 50und> nnd rnri n> of \ntoV)ca, oil nocoi^snry in/;credl rint 3 
and tho flr>^.t rjuop for fM')ooah urtioulribion . 

Orio oatr/:ro/;{;;i of this oro,1cct coultl not bo moaoured 
by thXr. to:;t, Uno ninotern year old Klrl, provlou^jly to this 
project, had dcvoi.opod otkI Maintained a rather 'Elaborate 
nyston: of corKr:\jnj.cat I on tlirou^^h panlo-nl^no and ^e^burorji 
DurlriT tho eAOcrlir-^ntatiovi period, this y^irl Goe^ned to chango 
hor {\tfcitudo toward Kococh and bo/^ori to maJvo olementary 
sovnvUi and to try rudl^. on bary exercises of tho speech 
muscvlos, licr ton n^^^ seo'o^^d to rol>uc scmoirhat and her lips 
bo'^an to foxva t:hapG^i or position.:? for onunciating i^oiao 
con;:^oaani:s # iior j.t;iprovc;^cat in v>houatloa and attitude 
toward i:?p:-:eoh v;on.id bo roco^-jnii^cd by the reoOarohor as 
*^^i(',nif iciinh'' biu; vjculd not be reoo;i;nl:5od by the speech 
articuiation tost* 

Another eloraent in th(3 to^^ting v;as of concern to tho 
rose<:'rchor , motivation of eacli .stadent to "take" the test or 
to try to anr^vrer a?^ (Dimy quciytlon^; aa posiUble or to stop 
"vjhilo still ahead" v;ith an^v^or.^j of no rl^dc. 

Both of tlia tefjta v;oro con^^tructed so as to tent hovr 
far or ho»i much of tho to.^;t i:arj coraeloted , and not hovr nany 
corre^:>r, anavrers ouc of the £^ame total que^Jtiona, by each 
student. For this rcai?on, the roMoarchor condors hovr many 
stvoiontii "quit^^ tho tost at Home randoui tliiio for 5;ome 
personal roai:jon. 

Durin?; the pretoatin:*^; and the post testlnc^ , the 
ref5oarclior v:aG in tiie school building for any af?3i.stance as 
to equipTic^nt or coordination of f;tudents that could be given 
to the speech tenters^. The rofJcarcher did not .so into the 
testing: roonia v^ith any of the students so as not to add 
another variable ♦ the perv^onal relation of each student to 
the researcher. 

One exception was made for an emotionally disturbed 
girl. Her claiw^u^oora teacher had p;o''^<3 Kith her for the pre- 
tostln.^ but vras ab^^ent on the day of the posttCGting. Thli^ 
^?irl v;ould not ivavo Kono by herself as did the other students 
so tho researcher escorted her to the testln.:-^ roonit 6he 
began the tew=;tin.^ very v;ell and aoomed to enjoy particl- 
patlixg* But suddenly p she Kantod tho tester to "have her 
turn." When the tester did not "take her turn," tho student 



persisted ceveral mox^o times ^vhllo not answoring the 
quostio?is that v;ere a part of the testt Soon the student 
lost Interest in the tost» cither did not answer tht^ 
question or ansv;orod as If in a gatio of chance, this one or 
that ono» ctc# Ao a possible result of thla» this student' 
posttest score vras lower th^ni her pretest score. 

Tiio researcher nsked the tester parti o\ilarIy how 
another individual student reacted to the test. This stu- 
dent soo:;<ed very solf-consclous of his age. Ho had reached 
the los'c^l llMlt for stayln>; in school , twenty-one years old 
during: the previous Novetaber and thus In Juno of the 
experlmontal period v;ould be forced to leave the classroom 
of his friends and familiar activities. I1: seemed to the 
roscarchor: all durinc; the experimental period, that this 
stxJdonb could pcrforni talk and tal:e pr^rt in the musical 
act Ivi ties ai'; -^^oll jis relate to his peers and the adults 
v;hen he felt very certain of successful resiulus. This 
obsorvation seorpod confirmed when the tester replied that 
she thou':;ht the student could have gone much further in the 
test and could have scored better. His score for the post- 
test shov:cd only r^arginal Iriiprovement . 



e., 0irjQ,^Xv?}-t XQ!;if^. 

A . Pj\co, Qf^ j;it^^sson?3 

Many of the TMH students found the music activities 
in the clciss offered bhern a chance to do thincs with the 
researcher or ^-^ith others in the class. Thus the TMi stu- 
dent,' v;ho s;as not a leader a: "king" of a group, v/as able t 
find a personal satisfaction in the musical activities, to 
feel a social equality to the leaders in the class. 

The researcher v,'as under the impression from numer-- 
ous readin^^s in the education of exceptional children that 
TIJn students would tend to bo passive and over conforming. 

This pilot project proved this theory to be com- 
pletely incorrect • The researcher found it necessary to 
change the pace of the lesson plans as v;ell as the sequence 
of the lesson plans ^ in order to incorporate all of tho 
usual activities of an averase class music lesson. 

The TilH students v?ero not interested and did not 
respond to nov; songs taught at a slow pace of sinf?ing. 
Thoy seemed overt to resent the slower pace as one for 
**babies*' and preferred a regular pace with more repetitions 
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Content of Lessons 



The researcher noted that the TMR students In inner 
city schools enjoyed action songs, partner choice songs, 
black spirituals, contemporary folk and popular songs. 

The TMR students participated in the various musical 
activities of the general music lesson plant The short 
length of each activity and the variety of pace in the 
sequence of activities seemed to sustain the attention span» 
The TMR students particularly enjoyed the Orff rhythm 
patterns and the drum stick activities • 

Some of the TMR children could produce a more than 
adequate sound for singing as long as they were interested 
in the song* But they made no effort to hide their disin- 
terest or to be polite In pseudo-interest* 

Several of the TMR students had only minimal pitches 
of a very 1o\j range for singing* But the researcher was 
Happy to hear these brave attempts to sing' and noticed that 
some of these students showed improvement in the range of 
pitches as well as increased enthusiasm for participating 
in the singing activities* 

D. Sounds Loyol of. Classes 

The THR children in inner city schools have had very 
little, if aJiy, training in social graces such as ^^donH be 
so loud'^ or ^'don't be rude by interrupting or talking too 
loud." 

This noise level seems to be rising in all intellect*^ 
tmlf social and economic levels of society and all ages of 
society. Some sociologists believe that television watching 
which includes talking about and during the program and 
•talking o^'^en louder to drovm out the commercials has made 
tremendous changes in the social sound levels. Todays s 
audience members talk during classical musical programs 
at Lincoln Center and other well knovrn culture centers* 

The researcher felt that the sound level of the TMR 
classes might be higher than classes of normal students. It 
would be most difficult, almost impossible, for a TMR 
student, v:ho has suffered so many hurtful failures, to be 
calm and express his Joy inwardly and silently when he 
finally experiences success in an activity* 

The personal rapport of the researcher with the 
TMR students seemed to be the same as students in normal 



clafGGS. The TVilX students ^'tested*' the researcher early 
in the project just as normal students do. 



2 • lUsJTiilUpaa^d 

everaf^o^stvidcnitfj pyovi^^^^^ activjity ;^l thln 

their capaci ty, of .exocut,l,on» 

After a fevi lessons In which the researcher experl^^^ 
oncod the chanr^es in attention span, the follovrlng v.^as 
noted: the TMR children used the short attention span or 
the sudden shift of attention away from the activity as a 
defense mechanism. 

The researcher first noted that the attention span 
was t;he shortest whenever a new aspect of an actlvlt;^ was 
introduced*. Thus the TMR student by withdrawing, by not 
paying attention or by showing disinterest in the activity 
could protect himself from another hurting failure. 

It v?as noted by the researcher that It was necessary 
to repeat a now aspect of an activity several times before 
she could coax one student to join her in the activity. 
But as soon as one student participated in the activity* 
then it v:as observed that the ^'dlsinterested^^ students had 
known all alonf^ everything that the researcher was doing. 
Now that one student had tried the activity and had not 
failed, others would try the activity. Thus the disinter- 
ested students felt that they could do the same without the 
risk of failure and its sad results. 

The pace of the lessons and the content of the lessons 
had to be adapted somewhat In order to accomodate the many 
repetitions. 



3* The individual's need s may, af foct_ the e:rour»'8 need s ♦ 

The researcher noted that one of the children might 
become very Independent of the group. He might withdraw into 
an inner mental area. Host frequently he v:ent off by himself 
In some physical activity. These withdrawals seemed to be 
spontaneous and not caused by some action of the researcher 
or other students in the class. The researcher noted that 
If the student were allowed to ''do his own thing" and if no 
attention by the researcher or other students was paid to the 
Independent act ion ♦ soon the outsider would finish his 
activity and rejoin the group. 

The researcher noted that the instant on activity ^^ti 
needed a ''chosen'* student, the entire class became anxious 
that he would not be chosen. But if the researcher promised 
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that every student v;ould have a turn as the chosen one, then 
each student would bo satisfied to wait for his turn. 

This must be qualified that each turn must be in 
today's class session and not promised for tomorrow's. The 
TMil students did not relate to waiting for their turn. on 
tomorrow ns well as normal students do. Tomorrow was not a 
real possibility for many TMR students and today's rejection 
as the chosen student was too near and too painful. 

Each TMR student must have frequent reassurances 
through acceptance by his peers or by the researcher. This 
seemed to be the philosophy behind the successes of token 
reinforcements used in the classes. They were positive and 
definite badges of success. 



' !niS~?ilt^JL\ tL.1jts_^ 1 de_0£i2^rtjinl ties, 

LQlL-SJj^5osl.^bl.j:ejtLiMivi dual 3. small (Kvony^E gnd the whol e 

It was the researcher's belief that it was impossible 
to fail in a musical activity. No matter what sounds a 
student made, that was his musical expression and no one 
could tell him that he was wrong. The researcher tried to 
express "new" but never "better" means of expressing musical 
ideas. Thus the researcher accepted every child's musical 
contribution and only offered to help him to find more ways 
of expressing himself musically. 

As the TMR student experienced success within the 
whole class, he seeraet? to gather courage to try with a few 
students In a small group, and, finally, to try the musical 
activity as a proud soloist. 



5* E^ojiJbatJ.aas j3if_^^ poxformance 
a\L^LJv:QiXJ.lL j;:illiLy.JI^^ _of~emot ion - 

Q^l^condy^i/OHj^J^^^ due, to, the calftmL'rr" 

dayL,_ja pnth , season , or to the outsTde Wf>^gif^hf>jr. " 

The researcher often wished she could have had some 
vital information about each TMH student before startln« 
each session, such as: 

(1) did you have any breakfast this morning? 

(2) did you sleep well last night? 

(3 ) do you feel well today? 

(^) did you take your medication as prescribed? 

(5) is any member of your family sick? 

(6) is any member of your family In trouble? 
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Some times a vell-prepfired lGf?son plan either ool- 
Iftpsed or almost disintegrated because one or more TMR 
students V7cre not in the mood for a classroom activity, 
musical or any other subject. At that time, the researcher 
had to fall back on former successful activities, one after 
another until the class mood shifted to cooperation. 

It seemed a shame to the researcher that the whole 
class should be disturbed by the unhappy, angry, or dis- 
appointed rnood of one or tvjo children. But the class did 
not fieem to mind, as if they understood and were very sym- 
pathetic to the problems of the upset student. 

The TKH students, as a group, seeiaed more susceptible 
than normal students to the weather such as approaching 
storms, cloudy days, rainy days; to the calendar such as 
Monday vs. Friday, January after Christmas vacation vs. 
Kay and tired of school mood, even monthly cycles as full 
moon or nevr moon. 

At these times, the researcher found it best to ignore 
the undesirable beJiavlor and to concentrate on the suitable 
actions even if only n few students were performing them. 
Some times the contrary actin? student v;ould get the anger 
released and then vrould rejoin the researcher and the other 
students. 



6 . i^lyilliLJl?i'd>Li^ j^Ji s t^G o__s_u 1 1 the 

^il2L -Cl'Ti c t i_.on a 1 _ a bi 1 1 tie s""and the m o n e n t a^jLlTL^rf -l-flll 
the Tl' iii s budents . * " 

All music activities should be carefully chosen with 
the first objective! success for each Tl-lR student. The 
second objective could be the next musical learning in the 
unit sequence. 

Every musical learning must be analyzed for all levels 
of participation to the saallest aspect. Thus each learning 
is only a very small step forward and not a possible painful 
attempt at a leapforward in a mew skill. Whereas a normal 
student seems to enjoy a now challenge which has a slight 
risk, the THH student hits the panic button if there is the 
smallest chance of danger for another painful failure. 

. It is desirable that the researcher know each child 
well enough so as to set individual objectives for each 
child within each activity of the lesson plan. 

The first objective of the researcher was to establish 
oomraunlcatlon with the TMR students and to obtain their 
attention to and acceptance of the musical activities. 



Pox'sonal communication wan considered essential for verbal 
comwimlcation^ 

The researcher began by teaching new songs, recalling 
possible favorite sonf:i3, and by using body movements as a 
physical release and expression while listening to popular 
orchestral recordings. Tho very strong rhythmic recordings 
were more tntcre^stina; than the soiootherj descriptive class- 
ical recordings. The sound level of tho recoi^dings did not 
seem to affect the Interest, only the deflnlto rhythmic 
patterns were needed for interest* 

On tho whole most of the students showed improved 
attitudes and behavior toward tho musical activities from 
"music I wjhl" to "oh, hello, how are you today I" 

« 

Tov;ard the end of the experimental period, even the 
researohor v;as a little tired of the basic rhythmic patterns 
L L SS L. So she wrote four patterns on the chalk board i 

(1) L L SS L 

(2) L SS L GS 

(3) L li L — (the third L has tiso pulses) 
ik) SS SS SS SS 

These rhythms were practiced with the drumsticks, 
by the researcher and the whole class. Next the researcher 
played one pattern and asked the students to choose which 
number of pattern. The Individual students then would play 
a pattern and the class would choose which number. 

These patterns were practiced for about fifteen min- 
utes on a Thwsday and again for atout seven minutes on 
Monday. 0^ Tuesday, the researcher clapped the first pattern 
and asked the class Khat v?as that. The researcher expected 
that the class would ansv;er, L L SS L. But they answered 
"That's Number One*" Then the researcher asked what was 
Number /i aiid they answered for that pattern and for all of 
the others. 

The researcher asked the teacher if she had practiced 
these patterns with the class and her answer v-as that It had 
been impossible because of the group scheduling. It Is to 
wonder if we give up too soon on the trainable mentally 
retaix3.od and not let successful motivation work and see what 
happens. 

It seemed to the researcher that the TMR students 
conversed iiio3*e with her at the end of the pilot project 
than at the beginning. This improvement may have been due 
to the rauslcal activities easing the social pressures* 



All of thofje oxporlencos seemed to reinforce the 
personal philosophy of the researcher: 

(1) (\B fnr €kb possible, treat the mentally retarded 
student like a human being v;lth the same feelings 
as a normal student* 

(2) as long as time pcsrmltsi repeat activities today, 
tomorrow, etc*, in exactly the saiae manner, until 
success is experienced by the students. 

R e CO jr^ ri find a t jl ox\ ^ 

Many of the students involved in this study Improved 
in several specific perforiTiances • The researcher noted that 
considerable of this learning was done through their ears. 

The researcher noted that the WR students learned 
fair}.y ciulckly when taught a rote song, an activity which 
depends on learning through the ear^. But when an activity 
required learning through the eyes, such as chalkboard work, 
the TMR student withdrew almost Instantly, either silently or 
vigorously shifting; of attention Into sojne other physical 
expression. 

The researcher believes that the TMR students In 
inner city schools need many rote experiences (learnings 
through the ears) before they can understmid and learn 
visible symbols (words) or siF;ns (numbers) v;}iich are taut:ht 
through the eyes. 

hh)sical activities are notable and conspicuous for 
their capacity and variety of learnings for the ears. 

Consideration should be given to the content of the 
songs and other musical activities so as to express the 
emotional interests and concerns for each ciSfi, lovel of the 
trainable mentally retarded students. The researcher noted 
that the TI?R students had similar emotional reactions as the 
average students, including flirting with the opposite sex. 

The materials must be the same for the ThH teenage stu- 
dents as for average students* But the methods must con- 
centrate on repetitions of small steps for improvement using 
the rote method as a constant base* 

Since this pilot project showed some interesting and 
lntrln;uinB aspects for the improvement of articulation and 
vocabulary! the researcher would welcome the challenge of a 
longer experimental period. This vrould offer many oppor- 
tunities for i^otc leamlnc;s of aural, physical and affective 
experiences for trainable mentally retarded students. 
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